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4rt. XI. — Notice sur le Zodiaque de "De.nde.rah, par M. J". 
Saint-Martin, Membre de Vlnstitut. Paris, 1822. 

Since the days of the Romans, who plundered Egypt of 
obelisks and transported whole colonnades of marble pillars 
from Italy to Constantinople, this magnificent kind of robbery 
never flourished more than at the present moment. We laugh 
at the simplicity of the Turks, who fancy that the European 
traveller covets their classical ruins for treasures of gold and 
silver contained in them. But perhaps the zeal with which 
every remnant of other ages, that does not bid defiance to 
axes, levers, and ropes, is removed to Paris and London, is 
as ridiculous. Not seldom is a ruined edifice, if we may use 
the expression, again ruined by these ruthless virtuosos In 
an ancient temple, which has suffered only from the hand of 
time, or the disasters which the chance of ages has brought 
upon it, there is often much more beauty, than it could have 
possessed in its best estate. Few new buildings are re- 
markably attractive, and scarcely can a ruin of two thousand 
years be otherwise. Many of the little temples at Rome, 
now among the most prominent objects of antiquarian interest, 
must, when first erected, have been buildings of no import- 
ance or curiosity. But their partial preservation through ages, 
(hat have laid so many human generations in the dust, and 
she associations which often connect them with important his- 
lorical events, endear them to the student of antiquity. Their 
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fallen columns and broken arches, not only in paintings, but 
in the real landscape, are more beautiful than their first pro- 
portions could have been, or than far more perfect modern 
edifices appear. But so nice and delicate a sentiment is this 
taste for ruins, that we scorn any but the genuine ruins of 
long time. Taste has its statute of limitations like the law ; 
it will have ruins whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, or no prescription can exist for them. So too 
it chooses the effects of real barbarian violence. An ancient 
temple is the more venerable for what Goth and Vandal did ; 
we take some interest in the work of Attila and Genseric, 
and are willing even to notice, in the brazen serpents of the 
Atmeidan, the wounds inflicted by the battle-axe of Mahomet 
II. But there is no romance in the ruins of lord Elgin, or 
the scars of Mr Belzoni's sledge-hammer. No one can be- 
hold with gratification the brick post erected by lord Elgin 
to support the corner of the temple of Erectheus at Athens, 
from which that nobleman removed (this is the term) one of 
the beautiful Caryatides ; and we have strong doubts whether 
future travellers in Egypt will be particularly gratified with 
finding the roof of the temple of Denderah blown out by gun- 
powder and carved out with saws by M. Lelorrain, in manner 
and form as we shall presently state. 

Nor is it merely that this merciless zeal often destroys the 
buildings on which it is exercised, and verifies by wholesale 
the pathetic allusion of Juvenal to the need in which the very 
monuments may stand of memorials. What is torn from a 
venerable ruin, the metope, the statue, the inscription, though 
it constituted, in its place, no inconsiderable beauty, may be 
nearly worthless in the museum to which it is removed. If 
men would tell the truth, ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
pronounce the headless trunks, noseless faces, and legless 
horses of the Elgin collection a sorry sight ; and every one 
that has been dragged by an unrelenting cicerone through 
the entire suite of rooms of an Italian gallery, must feel that 
half their contents lost their value when taken from the places 
where they were found. Who can suppress his vexation, on 
visiting the spot where not fifty years ago the tomb of the 
Scipios was opened, at being told, that the true sarcophagus of 
old Scipio Barbatus has been removed to the Vatican, and 
that what he sees before him, within the walls of that primitive 
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republican sepulchre (which, being cut in the solid rock, has 
not been removed) is an excellent imitation of the old hero's 
coffin. 

These remarks, for which there has unfortunately been too 
frequent occasion of late, to leave them the merit of novelty, 
are extorted from us by the pamphlet named at the head of 
this article. It is a memoir read by M. Saint-Martin to the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, on the 
subject of the Zodiac of Denderah, a relic of antiquity, of 
which much has been said within a few vears. We propose 
in the rest of this article to give our readers a short account 
of it. 

The banks of the Nile are lined with ruins of great antiqui- 
ty, from Cairo to the cataracts, and even far beyond, into 
those remoter regions which civilized travellers have hardly 
penetrated. The ruins of Denderah attract the notice of the 
traveller, as being the first after the pyramids themselves — 
which can hardly be called ruins — that meet him on his way 
up the Nile. It is partly owing, perhaps, to this circumstance, 
that these ruins are mentioned with so much enthusiasm by the 
travellers. Denon exclaims, ' 1 want words to express what 
I felt under the portico of Tentira. I felt myself, I really 
was, in the sanctuary of the arts and sciences. What epochs 
arose on my imagination, at the view of such a building ! How 
many ages must it have required to bring a creative people 
to such results ; to such perfection and sublimity in the arts ! 
How many ages more to bring on an oblivion of such tilings, 
and reduce man, on the soil once fertile of such wonders, to 
the state of nature, in which we found him ! Never was such 
a space crowded into such a point, and yet nowhere is the 
march of time so obvious and regular. What enduring pow- 
er, what wealth, what abundance, yea, what superfluity of 
resource must not the government have possessed, which 
reared these structures, and which could command artists that 
could conceive, execute, and adorn them with every thing that 
speaks to the eye or the mind. Never had the works of man 
given me an image so distinct of his greatness and of his an- 
tiquity. Among the ruins of Tentira, the Egyptians seemed 
to me pygmies.' 

Tiie ruins at Denderah consist chiefly of the remains of a 
Temple consecrated to Isis. The majestic portico of this edi- 
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fice is still entire, and presents a front length of one hundred 
and forty-five feet, a height of seventy, and a depth of seven- 
ty-two feet. The remains of a modern Egyptian village 
cover the top of this ancient building, if we may give the 
name of village to a collection of wretched hovels, construct- 
ed of sun-burned bricks by the peasantry who have fled to 
this elevated spot, either, as Dr Pococke intimates, to enjoy a 
freer air, or, as we may rather think, for protection from 
wandering barbarous hordes. Almost all the ancient Egyp- 
tian temples exhibit the same spectacle, and in nothing per- 
haps is the contrast between the ancient power and modern 
degeneracy of this people more glaring, than in the villages 
which one may find on the top of one temple, as at Denderah ; 
and in the corner of another, as at Luxor. 

It has generally been thought that this temple was dedicated 
to Isis, whose head constitutes the face of the capitals of the 
pillars, on each of the four sides of which they consist. But 
it has been also imagined that the edifice was connected with 
some astronomical institution, an inference which has been 
principally drawn from two Zodiacs, that have been discovered 
in different parts of the temple. The first is within the por- 
tico, at the two ends of the same, six signs being on the right 
hand and six on the left of the person who stands in the por- 
tico. The other Zodiac constituted a portion of the ceiling of 
an inner room of the temple, and was first noticed by Gen. 
Desaix, in the hasty visit which he made to this temple, while 
on the march by it. A drawing was made of it by Denon, 
and is found in his travels ; and Messrs Jollois and Devilliers, 
two of the savans attached to the French army in Egypt, 
made a still more perfect one, which is contained in the atlas 
of the splendid work on Egypt commenced under the patron- 
age of Napoleon, and continued under that of the present 
king of France.* 

The intelligence of the discovery of these Zodiacs excited 
no little sensation among the learned, on the continent of Eu- 
rope. As the sign of the lion stood at the head of one of the 
ranks of signs in the Zodiac of the portico ; and also the same 

* A copy of this work, than which perhaps none more splendid was ever 
published, was presented the last year by Mr W. H. Kliot to the library of 
Cambridge University. It is the only copy of it, of which we have heard, in 
this country. 
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sign was found at the head of the spiral line, formed by the 
twelve signs of the circular Zodiac, in the interior of the tem- 
ple, it was thought that the Zodiac must have been construct- 
ed at a period, when the sun entered the sign of Leo at the 
solstice. By the law of the precession of the equinoxes, this 
would carry back the antiquity of the Zodiac, to a very remote 
period, and the disciples of Dupuis supposed that they found 
in it a historical monument to the truth of his enormous para- 
adoxes. They scrupled not to attribute to this Zodiac an age 
of thirteen thousand years, arguing that, whenever the temple 
of Denderah may have been built, (which was a point of no 
moment,) the Zodiacs upon its walls contained a disposition of 
the signs, which must have been contrived thirteen thousand 
years ago, at the period when the sun at the solstice entered 
the sign of Leo It deserves to be added, to the credit of 
Dupuis himself, that he exhibited a moderation not always at 
his command, and (for reasons which M. Saint-Martin, though 
adopting nearly the same results, pronounces vague and incon- 
clusive) reduced the antiquity of these Zodiacs to thirteen 
hundred years, instead of thirteen thousand. 

While, however, the mass of the continental literati, from 
love ol the marvellous or worse reasons, were urging the 
extreme antiquity of these Zodiacs, and carrying them back 
to an epoch anterior by far to the Mosaic chronology, there 
were not wanting those, who found powerful arguments for the 
opposite theory. The abbe Testa at Rome, and Visconti at 
Paris, maintained from internal evidence, that the Zodiacs 
could not be older than the christian era. Among the signs 
which they are found to contain, is that of Libra. Now Libra, 
or the Balance, was not introduced into the Zodiac till the time 
of Julius Cassar. Before this period, the place of Libra was 
occupied by the projecting claws of the Scorpion. It was of 
course directly inferred that the Zodiac at Denderah containing 
this symbol, must be as recent as the age of Julius Caesar. 
This argument, however, is of no great weight. M. de Hum- 
boldt thus expresses himself, in his magnificent work on the 
monuments of the native American nations. ' In the Arabian 
hemisphere, the belt of Orion is designated by the name of 
the beam of the balance, and it appears the more remarkable 
that one of the lunar stations of the Hindoos bears the same 
name, as. since the discovery of (he Zodiac of Tentvra, doubts 
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have been Started as to the antiquity of the Balance. It can- 
not be denied, that the figures of the Egyptian, Chaldaean, and 
Greek Zodiac were known in India from a period of unex- 
plored antiquity, and it is probable that when Julius Caesar 
added the Balance to the Roman Zodiac, he did it in pursuance 
of the suggestions of Sosigenes, who being a native Egyptian, 
could not be ignorant of the division of the ecliptic used in the 
east.'* This reasoning of Humboldt is silently adopted by 
Saint-Martin, and it follows of course, that no argument against 
the antiquity of the Zodiac of Denderah, can be drawn from 
the consideration, that the Roman Zodiac did not contain the 
Balance till the time of Julius Csesar. M. Biot, however, 
started an objection to the extreme antiquity of this Zodiac 
(for the two may be spoken of as one) with which it is harder 
to deal. He suggested that in order to deduce from the 
Zodiac an inference as to the age in which it was constructed, 
it would be necessary to know in what degree and minute of 
the sign Leo, the sun arrived at the solstice, and it is plain that, 
for want of this knowledge, no interesting chronological use can 
be made of it. 

M. Saint-Martin does not appear to have attached great 
weight to this consideration, but has turned his attention chiefly 
to another point, viz. that the planisphere in question is not 
constructed, as he thinks, in reference to astronomical phenom- 
ena, but simply in reference to the greatest event in the Egyp- 
tian economy, the rise of the Nile. This event always coin- 
cided with the hot season, and as this begins with the time of 
the heliacal rising of Leo, M. Saint-Martin thinks that Leo 
might stand at the head of the signs of the Zodiac, in a calen- 
dar constructed in reference to the inundation of the Nile and 
bearing no relation whatever to the solstice. In this way no 
inference as to the age of the Zodiac can be drawn from the 
fact, that the constellation of Leo stands first upon it. 

From other reasons, however, depending on the probable 
explanation of the hieroglyphics found on the ceiling from 
which the Zodiac was removed, and from a fact, which M. 
Saint-Martin obscurely hints at, but does not state, reserving it 
to be proposed in a work entitled the ancient history of Egypt 
which he intends to publish, he fixes the age of this Zodiac at 
not more than nine hundred nor less than five hundred and sixty 

* Monumens des Peuples Indigenes, p. 1S4. 
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years before our Saviour. Till M. Saint-Martin favors us with 
his farther discoveries, we can only say, that the limits within 
which he has fixed the age of this relic, appear to us highly 
probable, and we entertain as little doubt that it was placed by 
Visconti in an age too recent, as by the disciples of Dupuis, in 
an age too remote. 

We proceed now to a short account of the removal of this 
work from the temple where it was found, and in doing this, 
we shall make use nearly of our author's words. The project 
of transporting the Zodiac to France was, conceived by M. 
Saulnier, a French merchant engaged in trade with Egypt. 
Unable to execute the design in person, he committed it to 
M. Lelorrain, to whose rare intelligence and prudence our 
author ascribes the successful accomplishment of it. M. Le- 
lorrain started at the close of the summer of 1820, furnished 
with instruments of all kinds adapted to effect, in the manner 
the most expeditious and convenient, the removal of the plan- 
isphere. On his arrival at Cairo, he obtained the pacha's per- 
mission ' to dig' for antiquities, and nothing remained but to 
avail himself of it, ' which,' says our author, ' was precisely the 
difficult point.' Two persons have divided between them the 
exclusive right to discover antiquities in Egypt, and the river 
Nile forms the line of partition between them. M. Drovetti, 
the consul of France, like another Cambyses, vindicates to 
himself the right bank of that river, and Mr Salt, the English 
consul, like a second Pharaoh, rules over the mummy-pits and 
ruins of the left. Unfortunately for M. Lelorrain's enterprize, 
the temple of Denderah is in Mr Salt's dominions, and our 
author does not inform us by what casuistry he, as a subject of 
France, acquired the right of blowing up and sawing to pieces 
one of Mr Salt's ruins. The state of things obliged M. Lelor- 
rain to proceed with great caution and secresy, and seizing on 
a favourable moment, when he was supposed to be on the 
banks of the Red Sea, he arrived at Denderah and began his 
operations. 

The Zodiac to be removed, formed, as we observed, a pan 
of the massy stone ceiling of an apartment in the temple, which 
ceiling was divided into two equal parts by a figure of Isis, 
traversing the whole length of the same. On the left of Shis 
figure is an astrological relief of uncertain signification, and on 
the right, the Zodiac. The Zodiac not being large enough 
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to cover the whole space on the right of the figure, the corners 
were filled up with hieroglyphical figures. It had been thought, 
as this ceiling formed the top of the temple, that on removing 
the rubbish, the ruins of the modern village, that obstructed 
the top, the stones which composed the cieling, could be 
lifted upwards from their places, and advantage be then taken 
of the accumulation of rubbish and soil by the side of the 
temple, which formed a declivity almost from its summit, to 
let down the massy Zodiac to the plain and to the Nile. It 
was thus, in general, that the business was effected, but with 
great difficulty, in consequence of the thickness of the stone. 
M. Saint-Martin has related, in the words of M. Lelorrain, the 
course pursued by this gentleman in accomplishing his ardu- 
ous undertaking. The portion of the stone covered by the 
Zodiac and which was to be removed, was about eight feet 
square. ' I was at first,' says M. Lelorrain, ' much embarrass- 
ed to make a hole, whereby I could introduce the saw. The 
ceiling was three feet thick, and I was afraid of destroying 
the few chisels I had, and which would be more wanted in 
other parts of the process, should I make use of them for this 
purpose.' After one or two unsuccessful attempts with his 
saws, M. Lelorrain ' imagined an expedient which succeeded 
completely. I had brought some good gunpowder for pres- 
ents. I began by blowing off the portions, about which I had 
sawed. I proceeded at first with caution, in order to ascertain 
the strength of my charges, and when I had settled this, I 
went on with confidence. I had the pleasure, after two days 
of the most fatiguing labor, to succeed in making a large hole, 
which I increased by the chisels, and into which I introduced 
the saw. Still I perceived that the saw advanced but one 
foot daily, and the three sides to be sawed amounted to twen- 
ty-four feet. This would have occupied much time, which 
was inconsistent with the requisite concealment of my opera- 
tions. I accordingly made two other holes, so that I had three 
saws at work at once. 

' Every thing went on well, my three saws were at work, 
I had excited my Arabs, and they worked with incredible 
zeal. I did not leave the superintendence of the work for a 
moment, when I fell sick, but in such a manner that it was 
impossible to move. Besides a horrible fever, all my nerves 
retired toward the joints. This frightful state lasted ten days, 
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during which, I was without a physician, till an Arab cured 
me with the juice of an herb with which I was unacquainted.' 

M. Lelorrain had nearly been defrauded of the fruits of 
his labor in the moment of reaping them. While engaged 
with his three saws, a gentleman whom he calls ' M. Brodich, 
the American envoy,' and whom we presume to be our ac- 
complished countryman, Mr Bradish, passed by Denderah 
and gave information to Mr Salt of what was going forward. 
Mr Salt is not of a temper patiently to acquiesce while unli- 
censed travellers thus ' molest his ancient, solitary reign,' 
and at his instance an order was soon expedited by the kiaya 
bey to the kachef of Keneh, forbidding M. Lelorrain to 
remove the planisphere. The remarks of our author on this 
subject are mischievously candid. ' As the ruins of Denderah 
are in the part of Egypt, of which Salt has reserved to him- 
self the exclusive possession, it is not surprising that he wished 
to defeat M. Lelorrain's enterprize. The fact is the less 
remarkable, as Mr Salt contemplated himself the same under- 
taking, and the instruments destined to effect it arrived at 
Alexandria, while M. Lelorrain was on his way with his prize 
between Cairo and that city. The order of the kiaya bey 
arrived too late ; the Zodiac was already upon the Nile. A 
movement was made to seize the boat in which it was placed, 
and M. Lelorrain, continues our author, was on the point of los- 
ing the fruit of his labors, and seeing it pass inevitably into the 
hands of the English.' At this trying moment, he luckily 
bethought himself of hoisting a white handkerchief upon a staff 
over the Zodiac, and thus putting it under the flag of France ; 
the kachef of Keneh was afraid of the kerchief of M. Lelor- 
rain, and the Zodiac proceeded safely down the Nile. On 
his arrival at Cairo, new difficulties arose, and the affair was 
submitted to the pacha himself, who decided in favour of M. 
Lelorrain. In July, 1821, this much contested monument 
was embarked in safety at Alexandria and arrived at Mar- 
seilles. Here it passed quarantine ; the first time, we imagine, 
that the signs of the Zodiac were ever subjected to that judi- 
cious law ; and it was in due season removed to Paris, where, 
we believe, it has been fixed in the ceiling of one of the apart- 
ments of the Louvre. 

This interesting relic of antiquity is of sand-stone, about a 
foot thick, and eight feet square. It presents on its face a 
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circle inclosed in a square. Toward the middle of the circle, 
which is four feet in diameter, the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
are seen arranged upon a line, not exactly circular, but ter- 
minating spirally, the beginning being made by the Lion. 
Within these signs are the northern constellations, among 
which the Great Bear is particularly obvious, and placed pre- 
cisely in the centre of the planisphere. It is the only one of 
the twenty constellations thus enclosed, which, in its figures, 
offers any analogy to the modern forms. Five asterisms stand 
on the same line as the zodiacal signs, and fifty one constella- 
tions of the lower hemisphere are without the Zodiac. The 
constellations are accompanied with hieroglyphics, which 
may be presumed to express their names. Should it appear, 
on examination, that this work is executed with scientific 
accuracy, and that the constellations of the Zodiac can be 
identified with those of our historical astronomy, these hiero- 
glyphical characters may throw important light on the subject 
of decyphering, already carried so far by the late researches 
of M. Champollion. 

Finally, this monument, after withstanding the assaults of saws, 
chisels, and gunpowder, of kachefs, kiayas, and consuls, and, 
more than all, of three thousand years, is in perfect preserva- 
tion, and changed in nothing from its primitive state, but by 
the smoke of the torches with which it was surveyed by the 
numerous travellers in Egypt before its removal ; which has 
rather improved its appearance, by a dark tint approaching 
that of bronze. 



Art. XII. — Report made to the General Assembly of the State 
of Louisiana, of the Plan of the Penal Code for the said 
State. By Edward Livingston, Member of the House of 
Representatives from the Parish of Plaquemines. 8vo. 
New Orleans, 1822. 

The preceding numbers of our journal have contained am- 
ple evidence, we trust, of our hearty cooperation in the fur- 
therance of an object, which, while it is the cause of enlarged 
and enlightened humanity all over the civilized world, is em- 
phatically so in this country, where every thing conducive to 
the improvement of man as a social being, is a kind of indi- 



